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Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom. Herausgegeben 
von Richard Wunsch. Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. 
G. Teubner, 1898. Pp. v+123. M.S. 

Wunsch's monograph is based on certain imprecatory inscriptions, 
which are preserved in the Museo Kircheriano in Rome. The inscrip- 
tions in question are scratched, more or less roughly, on sheets of lead 
which where found about fifty years ago in a columbarium on the 
Appian Way. The largest of the sheets, when unrolled, measure 
about fifteen by ten centimeters, but many of them are preserved in 
such a fragmentary form that they cannot be restored. It is difficult 
even to determine their number, but Wunsch thinks there are forty- 
eight. Five of the inscriptions are in Latin and the rest in Greek, 
while almost all of them contain many symbolical characters. 
About a third of the book is taken up with the inscriptions, some of 
which are reproduced in facsimile, and the author's comments on them. 
The rest of the work contains a discussion by the author of such points 
in palaeography, orthography, and religious history as are suggested by 
the tablets. A safe basis for the discussion of these questions is 
secured by establishing the fact that the inscriptions belong to the 
early part of the fifth century A. D. To the palaeographist these speci- 
mens of cursive writing will be of very lively interest, and those in 
Latin will invite comparison with the Pompeian writing of four cen- 
turies earlier. The student of popular Latin and Greek will also find 
a great deal of valuable material in them. Some of the points of 
interest in this field, but not all of them, are noted by the author in 
the commentary and index. A discussion of this portion of the mono- 
graph would, however, hardly be in place here. The readers of this 
Journal will probably turn with the greatest interest to chap, v, in 
which the religious side of these inscriptions is treated. In this chap- 
ter the practice of invoking the wrath of the gods of the lower world 
on specified individuals by setting down imprecations on leaden sheets 
is traced from its earliest appearance in the Graeco-Roman world, in 
the fifth century B. C, down to the period of the leaden sheets found 
on the Appian Way. A study of the symbols found on the sheets 
makes it apparent that the writers of these imprecations belonged to a 
sect of Gnostics, who tried to bring down on the heads of their enemies, 
who were in most cases rival charioteers, the wrath of the god Seth 
(Egypt. Set). The figure of this god with the head of an ass, which 
characterizes him, appears on many of the sheets. Seth is the antithe- 
sis of Osiris, and represents the principle of evil. Later on there arose 
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a confusion between him and Seth, the son of Adam. Since Abel 
and the descendants of Cain perished, the human race can be traced to 
Seth, the son of Adam, or the " son of man," as he was thought of. 
Now, the application of this title to both Seth and Christ brought 
with it the danger of confusion. Such a confusion the author thinks 
took place, with the resulting amalgamation of the symbols of the 
cross and the head of the ass. In this way Wiinsch throws a new 
light on the celebrated graffitto of the Palatine, and makes it highly 
probable that that figure was not intended to deride a Christian com- 
rade, but was the appropriate symbol of a particular religious sect. 
This brief outline may give some little idea of the rich material and 
the scholarly discussions which Wunsch's monograph contains. 

Frank F. Abbott. 
The University of Chicago. 



RAmakrishna : His Life and Sayings. By Right Hon. F. Max 
MOller. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. 
x-j-200. $1.50. 

Professor Max Muller has in his recent articles, "My Indian 
Friends " (Cosmopolis, June, August, and September, 1898) and "A Prime 
Minister and a Child-wife " (Fortnightly Review, February, 1899), sought 
to secure in the West a better appreciation of Hindu ideals. The book 
before us is of distinct value in this regard and deserves to be read 
widely. 

Rtmakrishna's life and teachings drew to him a large number of 
seekers after spiritual enlightenment. The well-known reformers 
Keshub Chunder Sen and Mozoomdar were among those who came 
under his influence. Vivekananda was his zealous disciple. But the 
master's manner of living was not new in India, nor were his teachings 
novel ; for that reason they are perhaps more significant. 

Vivekananda has brought together some four hundred sayings of 
Ramakrishna, treasured by his followers, and has prepared a brief 
account of his life for western readers. Read in the light of Max 
Miiller's introductory remark, it cannot fail to suggest thoughts of the 
difficulty which a disciple finds in seeking to tell the simple truth of 
a revered master. 

Some of the sayings may at first sound strange, but these are 
natural to a Hindu. On the other hand, Ramakrishna wished to learn 
from all teachers what he could, and many an expression that he uses 
has a Christian source. There is a great temptation to quote at length 



